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If you're a manufacturer ot lacquers used in the 
production finishing of furniture, RCI’s No. 1111 
Beckacite will work wonders with your formulations. 
Noted for its fast solvent release, this top quality 
maleic resin assures excellent initial color and color 
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retention, outstanding hardness, quick dry and build. 
No. 1111 is likewise recommended for use in var- 
nishes and white enamels. For further information, 
together with a working sample, get in touch with 
RCI's Sales Department in Detroit. 
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Repeated use of this type solvent in 
paints for stores, hospitals, hotels and 
homes has demonstrated that use by occu- 
pants immediately after painting is perfectly 
practicable . . . gone are objectionable odors 
that bring delays and complaints. A signif- 
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Available in substantial quantities for the trade 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST S5OTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 








icant trend in this direction is already 
established in the industry. 

We will be glad to send you additional 
information about Shell 410 Thinner. Sam- 
ples for your evaluation will be sent upon 
receipt of your letterhead request. 











...i architectural enamels...it’s REZYL® 873-1-70 


(svorace] 


Here are five good reasons why: 


*DRY 
Dust-free in 3-4 hours; tack-free in 6 
... remarkably hard overnight! 


*BRUSHING 
Good leveling, minimum tendency to sag. 


*COLOR AND GLOSS 

Excellent original and retained color in interior diffused 
light and in high humidity . . . masked and unmasked. 
Shows 95 on the 60° Glossmeter; retains a surprisingly 
high percentage after prolonged exposure. 


*STABILITY 
Original KU viscosity of 74 registered only 77 
after 4 months at 25° C. 


*COST 
Because the resin price is “right”, the raw materials’ 
cost of enamels made with it will be right! 


This Rezyl resin, a penta-type 
alkyd supplied in mineral-spirits 
solution, offers an ideal com- 
bination of the characteristics 
most wanted in an architectural 
enamel. It’s tops in its class! 


Want a sample, or formulation 
suggestions, or the help of one 
of our technical representatives? 
Write us today. 





oS C 
AMERICAN Ganamid company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








*Using a formulation developed in our laboratories; complete data will be gladly sent on request. 
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NEXT ISSUE 

As you all know the No- 
vember issue will be devoted 
to the technical develop- 
ments in the paint industry 
throughout the world. All 
articles to be presented in 
this issue are written by top 
paint technologists of the 
various nations. This will be 
the first International issue 
in the history of the paint 
industry and will afford an 
opportunity to learn and 
compare the paint manufac- 
turing techniques and de- 
velopments throughout the 
world. Be sure to see the No- 
vember issue of PAINT and 
VARNISH PRODUCTION. 
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For GREATER DURABILITY 


in Porch and Deck Paints... 
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the New AROPLAZ 1395-M70 


Now, there’s a specially designed vehicle for porch and deck paints that AROPLAZ 1395-M70 
combines the excellent durability, toughness, and abrasion resistance of oe 

alkyd resins, and — the brushing ease, alkali- and water-resistance of oleo- also exhibits ~d 
resinous vehicles. It’s the new AROPLAZ 1395-M70 — the first alkyd © Good leveling 


resin specially designed as sole vehicle for porch and deck enamels. . 
e Fast drying 


Although designed primarily for production of high quality porch and 
deck finishes, it’s also an outstanding vehicle for all exterior enamels, 
structural steel primers and top coats, and clear spars. It’s excellent for 
floor enamels and as a grinding vehicle, too. Ask today for fullinformation. e Good color 


e Good non-chalking 
e High gloss 





SPECIFICATIONS — AROPLAZ 1395-M70 


Non-Volatile ; 69-71% 

Solvent Poh ee Mineral Spirits 

ES ee Viscosity (G.H.) ote a eee eS eee ... WEI 
= Acid Number of Non-Volatile ...........0..0.......00000000..0002. 8-12 
Color (Gardner Stds. ‘33) picasa ncpcdcmccte due omnia 9-11 

Wt. Per Gallon @ 25°C. eee |S 


27.8 NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
ieee 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 

















Cooperation 


ITH the present shortages of important 
raw materials limiting the production of 
trade sales items, representatives of the 
Paint Dealers Institute of New York have re- 
cently met with the Trade Sales Committee of 
the New York Paint, Varnish and Lacquer As- 
sociation and discussed ways and means to insure 
fair and adequate distribution of paint supplies. 

A chief concern confronting the metropolitan 
dealers is whether the manufacturers will assure 
them of a fair share of all merchandise produced 
on the basis of available raw materials. It was 
pointed out by the dealers that some manufac- 
turers have in the past taken advantage of the 
raw material situation and serviced markets 
other than New York. 

The New York Dealers are also wondering 
about the supply of painters’ items such as white 
goods which every dealer needs to properly 
service his customer, namely the paint con- 
tractor. In this connection, the dealer informed 
the manufacturer that they should not be com- 
pelled to accept tie-in sales of colored or shelf 
goods in order to receive their share of white 
goods. 

In answer to the above questions, the manu- 
facturers have assured the New York dealers 
that they will receive a fair share of merchandise 
and every effort will be made to continue to pro- 
duce painters’ items on the basis of available 
raw materials so as to insure that the dealers’ 
needs will be met. The manufacturers also de- 
plored such action as tie-in sales of colored items 
in order to get whites and hoped that such prac- 
tices would be eliminated. 

On the other hand, paint manufacturers have 
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asked the cooperation of the dealers in that they 
not buy excessive amounts of merchandise and 
that they not build up large inventories. It was 
emphasized that the present material situation 
is chiefly due to excessive and scare buying and 
that dealers should use intelligence in buying 
for the immediate future. The manufacturers 
also stated that dealers must become used to 
the fact that all orders will take 2-3 weeks to 
deliver and can no longer expect deliveries in 
2 or 3 days. Dealers were also warned to give 
to their own customers a fair share of merchan- 
dise from their own inventories, and urged to 
keep a careful watch on their accounts receivable 
so that they may pay for the merchandise they 
buy. 

It was decided that similar meetings should be 
held from time to time in order to clear up any 
problems or misunderstandings that may arise 
as a result of the present or future shortages in 
raw materials. 

We strongly endorse such cooperative meet- 
ings between the dealers and manufacturers and 
hope they will take place frequently. The dealer 
can be a very big help to the manufacturer in 
that they can report on trade sales trends so 
that the manufacturer may vary his production 
accordingly. 

Have You Made Reservations? 


S you all know, this year’s convention of the 
A National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Ass'n. will be held in San Francisco on 
November 15-18, and the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs will hold their 
annual meeting and Paint Industries Show in 
Chicago on November 9-11. 

Officers of the Association are mindful of the 
important part the West Coast plays in the 
NPV & L Ass’n., and therefore decided to hold 
their 1950 meeting there. On the other hand, 
the Federation feels that the interest of more of 
their members will be better served by holding 
their main convention in Chicago, but as part of 
the San Francisco program, they will have a 
Federation Day in the form of a West Coast 
Meeting. 

Undoubtedly, many of you will not be able to 
attend both conventions, but there is no reason 
why you cannot attend at least one of the two 
meetings. These meetings will feature timely 
papers on recent advancements in paint tech- 
nology, and the Paint Industries Show will ex- 
hibit new materials and equipment for your in- 
spection. Make your reservations now! 














ODERN nitrocellulose _lac- 
M quers, based on half-second 

nitrocellulose, first appeared 
on the market around 1923, and their 
advantages of rapid drying and 
hardening, high durability, hardness 
and light color rapidly brought them 
to first place in industrial finishes. 
Like everything else on this earth, 
however, they are not free from 
faults and disadvantages, and these 
have handicapped their use in many 
places and have even caused their 
replacement by newer synthetics in 
part in automobile finishing. Three 
of the most important faults are: 


1. Bad chalking of the earlier 
pigmented lacquers on ex- 
terior surfaces. 


2. Comparatively low _ solids 


content. 


3. Insufficient film-smoothness 
when applied by spraying. 


The first of these disadvantages has 
by now been completely corrected by 
the development of resins and pig- 
ments of low chalking tendencies, and 
the modern automobile lacquers are 
as good as the synthetic finishes in 
this respect. Some effective measures 
for overcoming the other two faults 
were also developed around 1939, 
but their adoption by the lacquer in- 
dustry has been greatly hampered by 
several conditions which developed 
during the war and post-war years. 
These conditions have completely dis- 
appeared in the last year, however, 
and the lacquer industry is now ex- 
hibiting very great interest in these 
methods for improving the quality of 
its products. These ideas will there- 
fore be discussed briefly below: 


Hot Lacquers 


HE disadvantage of low solids 

content in nitrocellulose lacquers 
can be almost completely overcome by 
applying them at elevated tempera- 
tures. This process was first developed 
around 1938 in the laboratories of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
and utilizes the basic fact that the 
viscosities of nitrocellulose lacquers 
decrease very substantially when 
their temperature goes up. Elevated 
temperatures can therefore be used 
to replace part of the thinner norm- 
ally used to reduce lacquer viscosity, 
and the solids content of lacquers ap- 
plied at 160°F. is as much as 60-70% 
above those of similar lacquers ap- 
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By CHARLES BOGIN, 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 


















Part | of this series deals with such 
factors as solvent formulation of hot 
lacquers, equipment for spraying hot 
lacquers, and the advantages of the hot 
lacquer process. Mr. Bogin will discuss 
in detail film smoothness and drying 
properties of these lacquers in Part II, 
scheduled for the December issue. 











plied at ordinary temperatures. While 
this increase in solids is not in itself 
sufficient to allow the replacement 
of two coats of cold lacquer by one 
of the hot variety, considerable help 
toward this end is obtained in actual 
lacquer application from the fact that 
hot lacquers are much less subject to 
sagging than those applied at ordi- 
nary tempertaures and can therefore 
be applied in thicker liquid coats. By 
utilizing this aid, it is easy to obtain 
the same film thickness from one coat 
of hot lacquer as is now obtained 
from two coats of a corresponding 
cold material, thus putting on an 
equal level with varnishes and syn- 
thetic finishes as regards the number 
of spray coats necessary in a finishing 
operation. 

This development first became 
available to the lacquer industry 
around 1939 and caused considerable 
interest at the time. Half a dozen 
lacquer firms promoted it actively, 
and a number of automobiles were 
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Figure 2 
coated with hot lacquer in one De- 
troit plant. The lacquer industry as 
a whole, however, did not follow up 
this idea before the recent war due 
mainly to several temporary commer- 
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cial conditions. The 
utilized quite extensively during the 
war years in the application of air- 
plane lacquers and dopes, but was 
not promoted by the lacquer industry 
to any extent at that time, or for the 
first few post-war years, partly be- 


process was 





Solvent Formulation 


HE experience of the lacquer 
manufacturers who have pro- 
moted hot lacquers before and during 
the war has been very satisfactory, 
and there are no difficult technical 
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problems connected with either the 
formulation or the application of 
these materials. As is to be expected, 
the volatiles of hot lacquers must be 
formulated to contain appreciably 
larger proportions of slow-evaporat- 
ing solvents than those used in cold 






















cause of the lack of satisfactory 
equipment for heating the lacquer, 
and partly because of the acute short- 
ages in the field of slow evaporating 
solvents such as butyl acetate and 
butyl alcohol, which are essential in 
hot lacquers. The general raw mate- 
rial shortages in the lacquer industry 
during that period also discouraged 
active promotion of new ideas and 
products, and served to hamper the 
commercial development of | this 
process considerably. 

These obstacles have largely dis- 
appeared by now, however, and the 
‘hot process” is at the present time 
being considered very actively by 
both the lacquer producers and their 
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Lacquer for 
Composition Application at: 
of the Lacquers 
Room 
Temperature 155°F 
Non-Volatiles, Ib/gal 
1/4 sec. nitrocellulose 
(dry basis)... esate 0.56 0.85 
i, 0.56 0.85 
Dibutyl Phthalate. ae 9 0.22 0.34 
PNG Ska nveedcexwcreren 0.51 0.76 
Solids Content, Ib/gal_ ........ 1.85 2.80 
Volatiles, % by volume 
n-Butyl Acetate. . 25 40 
Butanol...... “s 10 15 
Ethyl Acetate. . . seed 10 — 
Ethyl Alcohol*. . a 5 10 
ee ae 25 _ 
Naphtha (95°-130°C) - 25 ~ 
WS teiccaee cesues eae — 17.5 
Naphtha (125°-145°C)........... aa 17.5 
Viscosity of the Lacquers 
At Room Temperature: 
Centipoises............ : 37 170 
Seconds, Ford Cup No.4....... 19 47 
At 155°F: 
ee -- 37 
Seconds, Ford Cup No. 4....... — 19 
Application Schedule 
Number of coats applied......... 4 2 
Liquid pressure at gun, Ibs....... 6 9 
Atomizing pressure at gun, Ibs... . 60 65 
Rate of liquid flow, gal/hour ..... 7.1 9.4 
Film thickness, mils 
(average 12 readings)......... 2.92 2.96 
Sanding strokes required to 
remove all traces of orange 
peel (average of 5 tests on 
each of three panels).......... 30 25 














Figure 5. Typical system for applying lacquers at elevated temperatures. 
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*Including ethyl alcohol ordinarily added with the nitrocellulose 








lacquers to compensate for the in- 
crease in the speed of evaporation of 
these volatiles at the higher tempera- 
tures, and for the large rise in vis- 
cosity during the spray operation 
caused by the rapid drop in tempera- 
ture. The low-boiling solvents—ethyl 
acetate, methyl ethyl ketone, etc. 

must be completely eliminated from 
any hot lacquers which are to be ap- 
plied on reasonably large surfaces, 
and some of the toluol should be re- 
placed by xylol. The lacquer should 
thus be formulated butyl 
acetate, butanol, xylol, and toluol as 


around 


the principal volatile materials. The 
use of solvents evaporating slower 
than the butyls is entirely unnecessary 
in the case of all ordinary hot lac- 
quers, since the flow normally ob- 
tained in commercial cold lacquers 
can be fully duplicated, and even im- 
proved upon, by the simple replace- 
ment of the low boilers with butyl 
solvents without changing over from 
the butyl solvents themselves to more 
slowly evaporating materials. Also, 
the use of such extra-slow-evaporat- 
ing solvents would nullify to a con- 
siderable extent the contribution of 
the hot process to increased solids 
content, since they produce lacquers 
of much higher viscosities than the 
butyl solvents. 

Some typical data along this line 
will be found in Figure 1, 
shows the differences in viscosity be- 


which 


tween lacquer based on butyl solvents 
and those employing two 
higher boiling materials—synthetic 
amyl acetate and amyl alcohol. 
Similar results are produced by the 
replacement of butyl acetate by other 
extra-slow-evaporating solvents, such 
as cellosolve acetate, butyl cellosolve, 
etc., since all of these produce nitro- 
cellulose solutions of much higher 
viscosities than butyl acetate, and 
even higher than the synthetic amyl 
acetate used in Figure 1. 

It is of interest to note that as a 
result of these viscosity differences, 
hot lacquers formulated with the 
amyl solvents have to be heated to 
much higher temperatures than the 
corresponding butyl lacquers to 
achieve the same viscosity. This tem- 
perature difference was found to be as 
high as 37° (F) in some tests, and the 
amyl mixtures were actually inferior 
in flow and film smoothness to the 
faster evaporating butyl mixtures at 
their higher temperatures. 


typical 
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Slow Solvents and Diluents 


SE of these extra-slow-evaporat- 

ing solvents is still more objec- 
tionable on the basis of their effect 
on the speed of hardening of the lac- 
quer finishes. It was demonstrated 
time and again that the presence of 
these materials in proportions greater 
than 3-5% delays the hardening of 
lacquer films very materially, and 
their use in large proportion is there- 
fore completely out of the question 
in lacquer finishes which are not to 
be force-dried. At the same time, re- 
peated and extensive spray-flow ex- 
periments have demonstrated strongly 
that the presence of these slowly 
evaporating solvents in small propor- 
tions—less than 10%—does not con- 
tribute anything to the film-smooth- 
ness of sprayed lacquers.” The use of 
these extra-slowly-evaporating _ sol- 
vents in hot lacquers in sufficiently 
high proportions to affect their flow 
is thus virtually out of the question 
because of resulting bad effect on the 
hardening of the finishes. 

Hot lacquers must also be form- 
ulated with slightly lower proportions 
of diluents than those used in cold 
lacquers, for two reasons: (1) The 
reduction in the solvent power and 
dilution ratios of solvents is caused 
by the 
Similar reductions are produced by 
higher concentration of nitrocellulose 
in the hot lacquer. Some data on 
these two facts are shown in Figures 
No. 2 and 3. Figure No. 4 shows 
similar results from the standpoint of 
viscosity, and it will be seen that the 
large rise in viscosity produced by 
the presence of excessive proportions 
of diluents (the turn of the viscosity 
curve from the horizontal to the ver- 
tical direction), manifests itself in a 
hot lacquer at about 10% less 
diluents than in a corresponding cold 
material. The volatiles in hot lacquers 
should therefore be formulated with 
about 10% less diluents and 10% 
more solvents than those in corres- 
ponding cold lacquers, if minimum 
viscosity and maximum solids con- 
tent are to be obtained. 

A comparison of the performance 
behavior of a pair of parallel high 
quality cold and hot lacquers, form- 
ulated according to the principles 
above, is given in Table No. 1. This 
table is taken from a publication of 
the Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion entitled “Application of Lac- 
quers at Elevated Temperatures.” 


higher temperature. (2) 





That publication also contains many 
technical details on the hot lacquer 
process which cannot be given in the 
present article because of space limi- 
tations. 
Equipment 

HE fundamental principles in- 

volved in most equipment pro- 
posed for raising the temperatures 
of the lacquers are comparatively very 
simple and are illustrated in Figure 
5.° The temperature of the lacquer is 
raised in a heating device which is 
connected to the spray gun by a 
double hose and a circulating pump. 
This arrangement serves to maintain 
the lacquer in the hose at the proper 
temperature, and keeps it from cool- 
ing off if the spraying is temporarily 
interrupted or if the spray gun does 
not utilize all the lacquer supplied 
to it. There is also a Swedish device 
for heating the lacquer in the hose it- 
self. It inust be mentioned, however, 
that up to now the design and con- 
struction of fully satisfactory heating 
equipment has been one of the main 
difficulties which hampered the com- 
mercial development of the hot 
process, since such equipment must 
be made sturdy enough to withstand 
safely the abuse which it may meet 
in some lacquer-using plants without 
creating a fire hazard. The lacquer 
manufacturers who have successfully 
promoted hot lacquers in the last 
ten years have supplied their own 
equipment to the lacquer users and 
usually made arrangements to super- 
vise their maintenance. Until re- 
cently, also, none of the equipment 
available on the market had the ap- 
proval of the fire insurance under- 
writers, but this condition is being 
corrected at the present time, and it 
is now possible to obtain fully satis- 
factory, moderate-cost equipment for 
heating the lacquer. 


Advantages 


RINCIPAL technical contribu- 

tion of the hot process is that of 
reducing the number of spray coats 
by one half, thereby reducing the cost 
for spraying labor and for spraying 
equipment. The last saving can be 
very large indeed, as the reduction 
in equipment is not limited to the 
spray booths and spray guns directly 
involved in the spraying operations, 
but includes the drying space and 
conveyor equipment between the 


(Turn to page 19) 
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Bs A “Custom-Made Chemicals 
Help Leading Manufacturers 
Solve Production Problems 








































CA | —Laboratory chemicals produced 
in commercial quantities for Pharmaceutical 
manufacturer! 

A pharmaceutical manufacturer needed a spe- 
cial chemical in compounding a new antiseptic 
preparation. Study proved B&A’s purified Cal- 
cium Acetate, hitherto marketed only in labora- 
tory size packages, fulfilled the requirements. 
B&A “know-how” and B&A productive facilities 
combined to give this manufacturer commercial 
quantities on time to meet pressing manufactur- 
ing schedules. 


CASE +2 —Special form of basic chemical 
developed for Paint Industry! 

A leading paint producer turned to B&A for 
Ammonium Oxalate of special quality and screen 
size urgently needed for a new type of paint 
formulation. Again, B&A met the problem, pro- 
ducing this new chemical form to exacting speci- 
fications, in the tonnages required. 





CASE +3 —E€xclusive formulation prepared 
from Textile manufacturer's secret specifications! 
Formula “X” was prepared in commercial quan- 
tities on short notice for a leading textile manu- 
facturer...one of many customers who regularly 
entrust their private formulas to B&A. Naturally, 
both specifications and end uses are always held 
in strictest confidence. 





WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 
Whether you need commercial quantities of a 
laboratory chemical, or an entirely new chemical 
“custom-made” for your specific use, it will be 
to your advantage to contact your nearest B&A 
office immediately. B&A has the men, methods, 
and materials to handle custom-made chemical 
assignments swiftly and surely. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Ze Gemicale REAGENTS 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
—amaomemm 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y°0"3o™ 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore* * Birmingham* ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport*® * Buffalo* 
Charlotte* * Chicago* ©* Cleveland* * Denver* * Detroit* * Houston* °¢ ——— 
Los Angeles* © Minneapolis * New York* © Philadelphia* ° — ¢ Providence* 
St. Louis* * San Francisco* * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver® 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 FINE CHEMICALS 


* Complete stocks are carried here. 
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By RAWDON MYERS 
The Cuno Engineering Corp. 


improves 


ROADLY speaking, a filter is 

a device for removing solids 

from fluids. The terms, filters 
and strainers, by the way, are often 
used synonymously. Strictly speaking, 
a filter denotes a unit for removing 
finer particles than a strainer. For 
convenience anything which removes 
solids .0025” or larger is considered 
a strainer. Those removing smaller 
particles, usually in the micronic 
sizes are considered filters. 

As indicated, filters are designed 
to remove solids from liquids. In 
some industries the purpose is to re- 
cover the solids and discard the ‘uid. 
Specially constructed units are avail- 
able for this purpose. This discus- 
sion, however, will be limited to those 


Portable pumps and filtering unit remove unwanted solids from varnish 
drier as it is transferred from heat kettles into the shipping drums. 


Pato 


quality 


units designed to clarify the liquid 
which is the usable product where 
the solids are discarded. This is the 
type of problem common to the paint 
industry. 
Types 

HERE are specialized 

types of equipment marketed to- 
day to accomplish fluid clarification. 
For example, there are centrifuges 
by which solids are removed by ac- 
celerated gravitation created through 
the whirling of the fluid through a 
circle at high speeds. The solid par- 
ticles being heavier than the liquid 
are thrown out of the fluid. There 
are flotation devices which depend 
either entirely or in part upon differ- 
ence in specific gravity to accom- 
plish the purpose, and there are mag- 
netic separators which use magnetic 


many 









of paint 


forces to secure the desired results. 

This discussion will be limited to 
two relatively simple mechanical 
types of strainers and filters. They 
can be broadly classified as space 
types and depth types. Though these 
designations are convenient they are 
not always clear cut. 

Space type filters are designed to 
offer a relatively clear and straight 
path for the passage of fluid, and to 
stop solids that are too large to ente1 
the opening offered. The most com- 
mon example of space type filter is 
the wire mesh screen or cheesecloth. 

There are many installations today 
that use nothing more than this 
simplest of straining devices. Often 
they are not enclosed and depend 
entirely upon gravity to force the 
fluid through the straining medium. 


Recirculating stain is kept continuously clean with these filters 
which assure a very fine finish cn wooden frames being dip-coated. 




















This type of installation has some 
very obvious advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

The initial and replacement cost 
per unit is low. The life of the unit, 
however, is short. There is the con- 
tinual problem of maintaining a free 
clean area in order to maintain flow 
rate. The wire or cloth is easily dam- 
aged in cleaning. 

If this damage 
the unit is replaced in service, it nat- 
urally does a very ineffective job. 
Last, but far from least, if the sys- 
tem is open, the product is continu- 
ously subject to contamination from 
dirt in the air. 

The flow rates or capacities of 
todays can filling machines and the 
demands for continuous operations 
in spray painting and dip tank work 
require a filter or strainer somewhat 
less simple than the wire screen or 
cheesecloth. Such units are available. 
They are cleanable while in opera- 
tion so there is no need to interrupt 
the process. They can be placed in 
pressure systems so that production 
may be accelerated. Being entirely 
closed they eliminate the possibility 
of air-borne contamination. 

These filters usually consist of a 
metal cartridge cither wire wound 
or slotted or both. They are cleaned 
either by scraping the surface with 
doctor or scraper blades or by brush- 
ing the surface with brushes. 


is not noticed and 


Space Filter 


IGURE 1 is an example of a wire 
wound filter. It consists basically 
of a slotted cage with a screw thread 
cut in the surface. Wire is wound 
around the cage on this thread. The 
difference between pitch of the 
thread and the diameter of the wire 
determines the space between con- 
secutive windings which in turn de- 
termines the size particle which will 
be removed. This cartridge is kept 
continuously clean by taking some of 
the filtered fluid and forcing it under 
elevated pressure by means of a con- 
tinuously rotating backwash nozzle 
through the wire wound cage in the 
opposite direction from the process 
flow. These units are designed to 
handle large volumes of fluids. They 
are used for such services as pre- 
straining refrigerator enamels in the 
circulating lines. 
Another example of a space type 
filter is shown in figure 2. This con- 
sists of a stack of flat wheel shaped 
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Fig. 1—Example of wire wound space type 
filter for straining enamels ia production line. 















Fig. 3—Depth type filter 
cartridge; removes over- 
solids micronic in size. 


Fig. 4—Photomicrograph of 
cross section of depth type 
filter. Note progressively 
denser medium toward the 
discharge side of the filter. 


discs, each one accurately separated 
from the next by a spacer conforming 
in shape to the hub and spokes of the 
disc, but without the rim. The thick- 
ness of this spacer determines the 
degree of filtration secured. Fixed 
along side the stack of discs is a rod 
holding knife-like stationary cleaner 
blades which extend into the slots 
between discs to the inside of the disc 
rim. The liquid to be filtered is intro- 
































Fig. 2—Disc type; fluid passes between discs 
leaving oversize particles on outer surface. 


duced into the space surrounding the 
filter element in the sump or hous- 
ing and is forced by differential pres- 
sure between the inlet and outlet to 
flow through the slots between the 
discs to the passages within the filter 
element and thence to the outlet. All 
solids larger than the thickness of 
the spacer pieces are retained on the 
outer edge of the discs. When the 
(Turn to page 20) 
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Evaluation of 





Protective Coatings 


FINENESS 








HE fineness of grind value of 
T a paint serves as a measure- 

ment of the degree of disper- 
sion of the pigment in the vehicle 
and as a control on the texture of the 
paint film. Agglomerate, coarse, and 
insufficiently wet pigment particles 
are reduced to a minimum in a finely 
ground paint. Such particles reduce 
the hiding power and durability of 
the paint; promote a coarse or rough 
surtace, and adversely affect gloss. 


Factors Affecting Fineness 


HE size and shape of the pig- 

ment particles may limit the 
fineness of grind that may be ob- 
tained. Usually, however, the milling 
properties of the pigments are con- 
siderably more important than is the 
particle size. Many pigments form 
agglomerate particles while in dry 
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storage which may not be completely 
broken up and wetted by the vehicle 
in the mixing and grinding opera- 
tions. Incorrect premixing of the pig- 
ment paste can cause lumping of the 
pigment which makes complete dis- 
persion in the following grinding 
operation difficult. In addition, com- 
pletely dispersed pigments may re- 
agglomerate upon standing and 
thereby give a paint of reduced fine- 
ness and of rough texture. 

Mixing of the paste, if carried out 
to a smooth uniform condition, will 
materially increase the fineness of 
grind obtained in the subsequent 
milling operation. The use of a stiff 
paste during mixing will aid in the 
wetting of the pigment because of 
the greater shearing action obtained. 

Thin pastes are preferably ground 
in a pebble mill with the fineness of 
grind being controlled by the dura- 
tion of milling and the ratio of the 
volume of pebbles to the volume of 





FIGURE 2—- FOUR MIL FINENESS GAUGE 
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By GEORGE S. COOK, 
Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


paste——the higher the ratio the finer 
the grind in the same time period. 
The roller mill is preferred for thick 
pastes but sometimes requires more 
than one pass to obtain paints of the 
desired fineness. 


Method of Measurement 
Fineness of Grind. (Method 441.1 
Federal Specification TT-P-141b). 

The device used for measuring 
fineness of grind shall be as shown in 



































































figure 1. This device consists of a 
steel block and blade. The top sur- 
face of the block is ground smooth 
and contains two parallel ground 
paths which are one-half inch wide 
and 2 inches long, being tapered in 
depth from 0.005 to 0 inches in that 
length. The top surface of the block 
and the bottom of the paths must be 
surface-ground very smooth and true 
to insure accuracy. 

It is also permissible to use the 
“4mil” and “2mil” gages and appli- 
cator described in the Official Digest, 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs, 263, December 1946, 
p. 633, “A Study of Pigment Disper- 
sion, Part I, ‘The Measurement of 
Fineness of Grind,” by the New 
York Club. The “4mil” gage is rec- 
ommended for general use and the 
“2mil” gage for finely ground en- 
amels. Results should be reported in 
terms of the North Standards scale. 
Figure 2 shows the “4 mil” gage, 
Figure 3 and “2 mil” gage and Fig- 
ure 4 the double round edge appli- 
cator blade. 

To determine the fineness of grind 
of a paint, place in each path, at the 
deep end, a large drop of paint some- 
what exceeding the amount required 
to fill the entire path. Grasp the 
blade between the thumb and index 
fingers of both hands. Place the blade 
edgewise in contact with the surface 
of the block at the extreme deep end 
of the paths, with the long dimension 
extending across the width of the 
block. 

Hold the blade so that its long di- 
mension is parallel to the end of the 
block and its short dimension is verti- 
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FIGURE 4— DOUBLE ROUND EDGE BLADE 





Fig. 5—Viewing Angle 
Courtesy of Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Fig. 6—Cross hatching represents range over 
which pattern was read. A-A_ represents 
average. 

Courtesy of Sherwin-Williams Co. 
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cal to the surface of the block. Draw 
the blade over the surface of the 
block from the deep end of the path 
to the shallow end, at a uniform 
moderate rate. Maintain the blade in 
a vertical position during this opera- 
tion, and continue its motion past the 
“0” end of the tapered path. (This 
operation is intended to fill the paths 
exactly with the paint under test.) 
Immediately inspect the path along 
the 0 to 8 scale, viewing at grazing 
incidence and note the point where 
the paint in the paths shows a pre- 
speckled 


number corresponding to 


dominantly 
Note the 
the point at which this predomi- 


appearance. 


nantly speckled appearance begins, 
and report this number as the fine- 
ness of grind. Disregard any scattered 
specks which appear in the path prior 
to the point where the predominantly 
speckled appearance is noted. 

The reading must be made imme- 
diately after filling the paths with the 
paint. For this reason, it is often ad- 
visable to make a preliminary de- 
termination to establish the approxi- 
mate position of the first appearance 
of a predominantly speckled surface. 
A second accurate reading can then 
be made very rapidly, since the ap- 
proxmiate position is already known. 
Coarse Particles and Skins. 
(Abridged from A. S. T. M. Desig- 
nation: D 185-45). 

The apparatus shall consist of a 
3-in. No. 325 (44-micron) 
conforming to the Standard Specifi- 
cation for Seives for Testing Pur- 
poses (A. S. T. M. Designation: E 
11) of the American Society of Test- 
ing Materials. The sieve shall be 
dried in an oven at 105 to 110 C., 
cooled, and then 
analytical balance, the weight being 
recorded to the nearest milligram. 

The sample to be tested shall con- 
tain 10 g. of pigment (25 g. of pig- 
ment with white lead and red lead). 
The weight shall be determined on 
an analytical balance to the nearest 
milligram and the sample transferred 
to a 250-ml. beaker. With dry pig- 
ments and pastes 100 ml. of kerosine 
shall be added to the beaker; with 
mixed paints and enamels 50 ml. of 
kerosine. The sieve shall then be wet 
on both sides with kerosine. The 
sample and the kerosine in the beaker 
shall be thoroughly mixed, breaking 
up all lumps, but not grinding, with 
the flattened end of a stirring rod. 
The contents of the beaker shall then 


sieve 


weighed on an 
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be transferred to the sieve, using a 
wash bottle 
When small particles of pigment are 
retained on the stirring rod or walls 


containing  kerosine. 


of the beaker. they may easily be re- 
moved with a camel-hair brush. 

The sieve shall then be held undei 
an outlet deiivering about 300 to 500 
ml. of kerosine (siphoned from a 
vessel) per minute. By slightly shak- 
ing the sieve. the pigment will be 
rapidly carried through. A soft 
camel-hair brush may be used in aid- 
ing the operation. If the sieve is held 
at a slight angle so that the pigment 
will gradually collect at one edge dur- 
ing the washing process, and then 
rotated, the pigment may be brushed 
out rapidly, with no risk of clogging 
the sieve. After the most of the finely 
divided portion of the pigment has 
passed through the sieve (from 2 
min. to 1 hour, according to the kind 
of pigment), the sieve shall be placed 
in an 8-in. percelain dish containing 
250 ml. of kerosine. The sieve will 
thus be covered to a depth of about 
Y, inch. The pigment remaining on 
the sieve shall be brushed with a 
soft 1-in. camcl-hair brush at the rate 
of two strokes per second during two 
periods of 10 sec. each. The sieve 
shall then be raised from the dish 
after each ten sec. period to let the 
liquid on the sieve run through. The 
liquid in the dish should be changed 
after every two brushing periods. 
[his operation shall be continued 
until the kerosine passing over the 
residue and through the sieve is clea 
ind free from solid particles. When 
the washing appears to be complete, 
rbout 200 ml. of the kerosine, after 
passing over the residue and through 
the sieve, shall be collected in a clean 
100-ml. beaker. The liquid shall be 
stirred vigorously, and the beaker set 
on a black surface in the case of col- 
ored pigments. The washing shall not 
be considered complete until such a 
test fails to show and particles col- 
lected about the middle of the bot- 
tom of the beaker. 

The pigment particles adhering to 
the brush shall then be washed back 
mto the sieve and all kerosine shali 
he washed from the sieve with ether. 
The sieve shall be dried for 1 hr.. 
cooled, and weighed on an analytical 
balance, the weight being recorded 
to the nearest milligram. The per- 
centage of coarse particles and skins 
shall then be calculated. 


In the case of shipbottom paints 
containing resins and alcohol the pro- 
cedure described above shall be fol- 
lowed, except that a sample contain- 
ing 10 g. of pigment shall be used 
and denatured alcohol shall be used 
as the wetting medium, for mixing 
with the paint, and as the wash 
liquid. 

In the case of cellulose ester lac- 
quers the procedure described above 
followed, 
sample containing 10 g. of the ma- 


shall be except that a 
terial shall be used and a mixture of 
equal parts of ethyl acetate, benzol, 
and denatured alcohol, shall be used 
as the wetting medium for mixing 
with the lacquer and as the wash 
liquid. 


Discussion 
OUBLEDAY and Barkman (1) 
in their study on the fineness of 
grind guage found that for grinds of 
7 and bettcr there was a significant 
change in the fineness of grind within 
ten seconds of the drawdown. For 
grinds of six or poorer they found 
little or no change during the first 
30 seconds. A viewing angle of 20 to 
30 degrees, Figure 5, was learned to 
be the easiest for obtaining duplicate 
readings. 

These investigators state that vari- 
ations up to 1% units can result from 
the above factors combined with er- 
rors caused by worn gauge blocks 
and blades, and by incorrect sample 
reduction. The major cause of dis- 
crepancy, however, was a result of 
interpretation of the grind pattern 
which varied by 4 to 5 units, Fig- 
ure 6. 

The fineness of grind determina- 
tion is subject to the same limitations 
that occur in the preparation of films 
with a draw down blade in that the 
thickness of the blade edge used foi 
the draw down influences the wet 
film thickness of the material de- 
posited in the groove. With the in- 
strument described above, a slight 
tilt of the scraper blade during the 
draw down reduces the effective 
thickness of the blade and makes 
possible an erroneously high value 
for the fineness of grind because of 
the greater film thickness deposited. 
In actuality, however, tipping of the 
blade smears the sample and requires 
a repeated run. The double round 
edge blade developed by the N. Y. 
Production Club obviates this diffi- 
















Particle of TITANOX-RCHT from which 
caicium sulfate has been removed by sol- 
vent. Note how TiOs retains structure of 
coating over calcium sulfate. 


Much more than just a simple mixture of pigment 
and extender that usually settles-out on storage, the 
extended TITANOX pigments are true composites 
resulting from the precipitation of titanium 
dioxide upon finely divided calcium sulfate. 


This coalesced nature has been positively identified via 
electron micrographs which revealed calcium sulfate particles 
““peppered”’ to thorough coverage by titanium dioxide particles. 


The co-precipitated and coalesced TITANOX composite 
pigments embody the best method so far developed for 
extending rutile titanium dioxide to get the utmost 

in hiding power, whiteness and its retention, easy 
wetting and fine dispersion. 


Efficient paint production through easy grinding, plus more 
hiding per dollar and more gallons of paint per pigment 
dollar are achieved with: 


TITANOX-RCHT _ general purpose—principal use—in- 


terior architectural finishes, white 


~ COALESE 


no problems from separation of Titan- 
ium Dioxide and extender when you 
use TITANOX-Rutile Calcium Pigments 













Electron micrographs 
Greater than 30,000 X 







Particle of 


TITANOX-RCHT 



















Any opportunity to assist you in best adapting these 
coalesced rutile-calcium pigments to your products is 
welcome at any time, Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 104 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill.; 2600 South Eastern 
Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. Branches in all other 
principal cities, 





house paint. 


TITANOX-RCHTX specially processed (but not coated) 
to yield easier mixing and grinding 
when needed—same uses as RCHT 
but especially preferred for gloss 


finishes, 


TITANOX-RC “non-chalking” — principal uses — ex- 
terior tinted house paints, trim paints, 


porch and deck enamels, etc. 





TITANIUM 


Subsidiary of NATIONA 
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culty and furnishes results of equal 
validity as the flat edge blade. 

As the flow and leveling properties 
of the paint influence the fineness of 
grind value obtained, an examination 
immediately after completion of the 
draw down is necessary to eliminate 
possible erroneous results. The flow 
properties along with the general 
consistency properties of the paint 
also influence the wet film thickness 
of the coating deposited. Variations 
by these factors are increased by 
varying the time consumed in making 
the draw down. A heavy bodied paint 
with poor flow properties will show a 
lower grind value when the blade is 
drawn very rapidly than when the 
blade is drawn slowly. It is suggested 
that the operator standardize his 
draw down time when making com- 
parative tests. The statement “One 
Thousand and One”—the equivalent 
of one second when spoken distinctly 
—can be used to control the time for 
the draw down and allows sufficient 
time for a smooth operation. 

For making the drawdown, the 
N. Y. Production Club recommends 
the following technique. “Draw the 
blade over the surface of the block 
from the deep end of the paths to the 
shallow end at a uniform moderate 
rate. Stay almost at arm’s length 
from the block and move the body 


backwards while making the draw- 
down; keeping the wrists and elbows 
fairly stiff. Maintain the blade in a 
vertical position during this opera- 
tion and continue its motion past the 
near end of the paths.” 


Miscellaneous Tests 


Weight Per Gallon (Method 401.1 
Federal Specification TT-P-141b). 

A specified weight per gallon along 
with a general composition require- 
ment serves as a rough check for the 
analyst on said composition. Weight 
per gallon is also a valuable tool in 
production control. To obtain a true 
weight per gallon measurement, it is 
necessary to use a true, homogeneous 
sample of the material. The selection 
of ingredients usually determine the 
weight per gallon of the paint. The 
formulation, therefore, controls the 
property. 

The apparatus shall consist of a 
smoothly finished aluminum, brass 
or plated cup provided with a snug- 
fitting, plug type cover having a 
small hole in its center. The capacity 
of the apparatus (filled to the top of 
the hole in the cover) at 23+ 0.5 
C. is 83.2 milliliters + 0.1 milliliter. 
The inside of the bottom of the cup 
should be rounded. A convenient size 
for the apparatus is approximately 





Fineness of Grind. 
Interior Flat Wall Paints 


Exterior House Paints 
Trim and Trellis Paints 
Wood and Metal Primers 
Enamels, Flat 

Enamels, Semi-gloss 
Enamels, Gloss 


Coarse Particles. 
Interior Flat Wall Paints 


Exterior House Paints 
Trim and Trellis Paints 
Wood and Metal Primers 
Enamels, Flat 
Enamels, Semi-gloss 
Enamels, Gloss 
Pigments in Oil 

* North Standard Values 
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76 millimeters high by 38 millimeters 
in diameter; the hole in the cover 
should should be about 1 millimeter 
in diameter. The tare of the appa- 
ratus should be determined or a 
counterpoise weight should be pro- 


vided. 


Pour the well-mixed paint, previ- 
ously brought to a temperature of 
approximately 23 C. into the cup 
until it is nearly full, put on the 
cover, press it firmly in place and 
then wipe off the excess paint that 
exudes through the hole in the cover. 
Determine the weight of the paint in 
the cup in grams. Divide this figure 
by 10 to obtain the weight per gallon 
of the paint. The same procedure is 
used for pastes and semipastes except 
that particular care must be taken 
that no air pockets are trapped in the 
material. If the specific gravity of the 
material is required, multiply the 
weight per gallon by 0.12. 


Adsorption Test (Method 442.1 
Federal Specification TT-P-141b). 

Fill a one-half-pint friction-top can 
plug (5'% centimeters in diameter) 
level full with a portion of the thor- 
oughly mixed sample and then place 
a No. 2 Whatman filter paper (12.5 
centimeters is a convenient size) flat 
on the surface of the liquid with the 
center of the filter paper approxi- 
mately over the center of the liquid. 
Allow to remain at normal room 
temperature (21 to 32 C.) for 3 
hours and then measure the average 
radial distance on the filter paper 
from the edge of the area originally 
“wetted” with the liquid to the far- 
thest extent of the absorption of the 
liquid. 


Odor Test (Method 440.1 Federal 
Specification TT-P-141b). 

Note the odor of the material im- 
mediately upon opening the con- 
tainer. In addition, a heavy strip of 
filter paper shall be dipped into the 
material to be tested. While the filter 
paper is air drying it shall be ex- 
amined at suitable intervals for the 
normal odor of the volatiles specified. 
The presence of any additional odors 
shall be regarded and reported as in- 
dicating the presence of substitutions 
or adulterants. 


Reference 


(1) D. Doubleday and A. Barkman, American 
Paint Journal, 34, Nos. 38 and 39 (1950). 




















. . . HOT LACQUERS 
(From Page 10) 





spray booths, the air compressing 
equipment, etc. As a matter of fact, 
the hot process is of special interest 
as a means of saving space in 
crowded factories. There is also some 
saving in the use of lower proportions 
of thinner, but this is offset to some 
extent by the use of higher quality 
solvents in the hot lacquers. There 
are a number of other angles to this 
development, however, and the hot 
process is of considerable interest in 
many places where a reduction in the 
number of spray coats is not in itself 
of any importance. For example, in 
the furniture industry lacquers are 
frequently applied in two coats, and 
a change to one thicker coat may not 
be satisfactory there due to the re- 
sulting danger of “skippers” and 
thin-film areas; the hot process still 
has considerable possibilities there 
nevertheless. Thus, the lacquer films 
on furniture are not quite as thick as 
desired, and the rise in solids which 
can be produced by spraying the lac- 
quers at the moderately elevated 
temperature of 130°F may be of con- 
siderable interest as a means of ob- 
taining a moderate increase of film 
thickness without any increase in the 
number of coats. The process is 
similarly of interest whenever a mod- 
erate increase in opacity is desired. 
Such a moderate rise in application 
temperature would also allow the re- 
placement of part of the 4 sec. and 
4 sec. nitrocellulose in furniture lac- 
quers by higher viscosity grades, with 
a resulting improvement in tough- 
ness, durability and cold checking be- 
havior. A third angle: hot lacquers 
are much less subject to penetration 
into porous materials than ordinary 
lacquers and will produce a better 
“build” on porous woods, and are 
even of considerable interest on extra 
porous beaver-board and _ similar 
materials. 

Incidentally, hot lacquers are 
totally free from blushing tendencies, 
partly due to their freedom from the 
blush-producing low boiling solvents, 
and partly because they do not cool 
down to as low a temperature during 
the spraying as lacquers applied at 
ordinary temperatures. 
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CHECK THE PROPERTIES OF THESE 
CASTOR OIL DERIVED 


TRADE NAME 


CHEMICAL 
NATURE 


MOLECULAR 


COLOR (6-H) 


fatty acids 


Alkyd Compounding 
Both acids are characterized by high degree of chemi- 


cal reactivity and strong resistance to after-yellowing. 
9-11 Acids alkyds provide excellent gloss, adhesion, 
and durability. Try it for up-grading soya fatty acids. 


Plasticizing 
P-10 is strongly recommended as a most efficient and 


economical plasticizer for allyl starch and Zein. 


9-11 LINOLEIC RICINOLEIC 


281 296 


WEIGHT 10 


2+ 


UTRALIZATION 
- VALUE 


LODINE (WHS) 


Consult our 


Technical Service 
Department for 
further information 
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APPLICATIONS 





Alkyds, driers, in-situ varnishes, 
epicholohydrin bis-phenol resin 
reactions. 


@ 


Alkyds, cosmetics, soaps, grease 
making, pharmaceuticals, 
emulsifying agent, plasticizer 


for allyl starch and Zein. 
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In general, the technique of spray- 
ing hot lacquers does not differ from 
that of cold lacquers in any important 
manner except that the hot lacquer 
should best be applied at somewhat 
greater fluid pressures, so as to obtain 
the extra liquid-film thickness which 
their use permits. It is also very ad- 
visable to use somewhat higher atom- 
izing air about 10 Ibs 
more—than in the case of cold lac- 
quer; hot lacquers undergo an extra 
rapid rise in viscosity during the spray 


pressures 


operation due to their early cooling, 
and this makes it necessary to employ 
somewhat higher pressures if fully 
satisfactory atomization is to be ob- 
tained. 


References 


1. For the benefit of the entire lacquer industry, 
Commercial Solvents Corp. has dedicated its hot- 
lacquer process (U. S. Patent No. 2,150,096) to 
the industry so that all may benefit by its free use. 

2. The reason for the flow ineffectiveness of the 
extra slow-evaporating solvents are discussed in 
detail in “Interpretation of Evaporating Data’ by 
Bogin and Wampner, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, 1937 p. 1012. 

3. The Hercules Powder Co. has recently pub- 
lished a summary of the equipment available on 
the market, under the name of “The Case for the 
Hot Lacquer Process—#2—An Equipment Story.” 
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cartridge is rotated through a com- 
plete revolution, all foreign solids are 
combed out of the slots between the 
discs by the stationary cleaner blades. 
This is the continuously cleanable, 
closed system, space type filter that 
is commonly used on paints and 
enamels where high grade finishes 
are required. They are generally in- 
stalled on circulating lines, dip tanks, 
flow coaters etc. They have also been 
effectively used for the straining of 
paints as they are transferred from 
storage to shipping containers. 


Depth Filter 

HE second general type of filter, 

the depth type, is characterized 
by the fact that a relatively long and 
tortuous path is offered to the pas- 
sage of fluids. Solids are stopped by 
becoming entangled within the mass 
of the filtering structure. The struc- 
ture may be a fibre either 
treated or untreated, a ceramic block: 


mass, 


or a precoat. 

The simplest depth type filter is 
represented by a medium made of 
sheets or bags of paper, felt, or tightly 
woven cloth. All particles too large 
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to get through are held back more or 
less on the surface of the filtering 
medium. The medium may be made 
in the form of pleated cartridges, 
sheets in a press, or bags in a leaf 
type filter. Very fine filtration is pos- 
sible with this type of equipment; 
however, it is generally bulky and 
somewhat costly to maintain. 

The packed or felted type of fil- 
tering medium may be basically cel- 
lulose, cotton waste, or similar ma- 
terials, packed or laid to form a 
filtering bed. This provides a rela- 
tively thick mass and unwanted par- 
ticles are trapped throughout the 
structure as the fluid is forced 
through. 

An example of this felted fibre 
type cartridge with certain unique 
features is shown in figure 3. The 
basic fibre used in this cartridge is 
wool. It is felted in such a way as to 
provide a mass of varying density. 
The filtering structure is more open 
where the fluid enters and becomes 
progressively finer toward the center. 
The degree of filtration is determined 
by the felting process which insures 
controlled porosity. The wool fibres 
are especially suitable for a filtering 
medium and the structure is impreg- 
nated with a resin bond locking the 
fibres in position. The graded density 
of this cartridge is clearly shown in 
the photomicrograph of a cross sec- 
tion of this cartridge shown in figure 
+. It is this variation in density that 
makes it possible for this type car- 
tridge to hold a maximum of dirt 
with the larger particles held in the 
outer layers and the smaller particles 
being progressively trapped as the 
fluid moves radially toward the cen- 
ter. 

The last type of depth filtration is 
exemplified by the precoat filter. This 
type builds up a temporary filtering 
bed on a supporting structure such 
as wire cloth, canvas duck, or paper. 
A filter aid such as certain types of 
clay, diatomacious earth, or a special 
proprietory mixture is mixed in ap- 
propriate proportions with the fluid 
to be filtered. When the mixture is 
passed through a filter, a cake or bed 
of the filter aid and the solids to be 
removed is formed on the support- 
ing structure. The filter aid keeps the 
cake open enough to pass the liquid 
but dense enough to stop the filter- 
able material. 

This bed must be established be- 
fore effective filtration can start. This 


precoating of the supporting struc- 





ture is done by circulating the charge 
long enough to establish the cake 
and until the desired clarity of fil- 
trate is obtained. 

Cleaning 

N cleaning the filter, which de- 

stroys the bed, the cake is removed 
from the supporting structure by dis- 
assembling the filter and manually 
stripping the cake. Precoat filters usu- 
ally require auxiliary equipment such 
as mixing tanks for adding the filter 
aid, circulating pumps and change- 
over valves. They are expensive and 
bulky and require competent opera- 
tors. They can, however, perform a 
very fine clarifying job—in most 
cases finer than equipment previously 
discussed. Certain precoat filters can 
be used at higher temperatures than 
most paper or fibrous cartridges. 
They are used principally on clears. 

Because of the expense and special 
equipment involved in the use of 
precoat filters it is advisable to ex- 
plore thoroughly the possibility of 
using a simpler type filter before in- 
stalling the precoat. In many in- 
stances the less complicated unit will 
give results that are satisfactory. 

By this time you may be wondering 
whether it is worthwhile to get in- 
volved in such an apparently com- 
plicated procedure as choosing the 
proper filter. Its value, however, has 
been proved by the largest manufac- 
turers of finishes particularly such 
pigmented finishes as high grade 
enamel. 

The protection of a reputation for 
fine quality high grade finishes is well 
worth protecting by the investment 
in the right filter to satisfy your 
needs. To help you make this choice 
engineers who represent the filter 
manufacturers are more than willing 
to counsel with you and share their 
knowledge in this specialized field. 


Glidden Promotions 

Elevation of four major executives 
in the Chemical and Pigment Division 
of the Glidden Company in Baltimore 
was announced by John P. Ruth, vice 
president in charge of the division. 

G. M. Halsey, manager of the Balti- 
more plant for four years, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of 
director of manufacturing for the entire 
division. He is succeeded by James W. 
Pollard, Jr., formerly plant engineer. 
A. J. Benjamin has been advanced to the 
position of assistant manager, and Irving 
J. Foote has been named plant engineer. 
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Complete copies of any pat- 
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reported below may be ob- 
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wine & Rommel. 











Stabilizing Polymers 

U.S. Patent 2,507,143. Charles J. Cha- 
ban, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to Stabelan 
Chemical Company, Toledo, Ohio, a 
partnership. 


A method of improving the properties 
of the product of the polymerization 
of a composition comprising a substance 
whose molecule contains a polymer- 
izable olefinic double bond that com- 
prises subjecting it to intimate contact 
with (a) an inorganic peroxide and 
(b) a salt of a metal of group II of 
the periodic tab'e having an atomic 
weight between 85 and 140 with an 
acid not stronger than metaboric acid, 
whose one per cent aqueous solution 
has a pH from about 8 to about 12. 


Polyvinyl! Alcohol 


U. S. Patent 2,499,924. Edward Lavin, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor to Shawini- 
gan Resins Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. 

A process for preparing high viscosity 
polyvinyl alcohol which comprises 
hydrolyzing polyvinyl acetate by treat- 
ment with a catalytic amount of sul- 
furic acid while dissolved in a mixture 
of methanol and a hydrocarbon selected 
from the group consisting of benzene, 
toluene, and xylene, said mixture con- 
taining 3-25% methanol by weight, and 
the balance being the hydrocarbon, and 
continuing the hydrolysis until the ace- 
reduced to 15-40% by weight calcu- 
tate content of the polyvinyl acetate is 
lated as polyvinyl acetate. 
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Polyvinyl Chloride Coating 
U.S. Patent 2,507,688. Noel Armstrong, 
Newburgh, N. Y., assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

A coating having a 
smooth mobile and relatively stable con- 
sistency which comprises a finely di- 
vided polymer selected from the group 
consisting of homopolymers of vinyl 
chloride and copolymers thereof ob- 
tained by polymerizing at least 95% 
of vinyl chloride and up to 5% of a 
monomer copolymerizible therewith, 
from 35% to 80% by weight of a 
liquid plasticizer which is a solvent for 


composition 


the polymer at high but not low tem- 
peratures, and from about 10% to 20% 
by weight based on the total composi- 
tion of a diluent consisting of 15% to 
75% of ethyl alcohol and 85% to 25% 
V. M. & P. naphtha by weight, the 
percentage of plasticizer being based 
on the combined weight of plasticizer 
and polymer. 


Styrene Polymers 


U. §. Patent 2,498,616. William S. 
Emerson, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

The process of forming a_ resinous 
product which comprises heating a mix- 
ture of from 50 to 99 percent by weight 
of styrene and from one to 50 percent 
of a compound having the structural 
formula: 


O CN 
R’ 


R—O—C—C=CH-&*> 


wherein R is an alkyl group having 
from one to five carbon atoms, and R’ 
is a radical of the group consisting of 
hydrogen and alkoxy having from one 
to four carbon atoms, and recovering 
the said resinous product. 


Resinous Composition 


U. S. Patent 2,498,533. Ludwig H. 
Dimpfl, Berkeley, Calif., assignor to 


California Research Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., a corporation of Delaware. 

A resinous composition comprising 
the condensation product of (I) a linear 
condensation polymer formed by the 
reaction of (a) a cyclohexadiene dicar- 
boxylic acid having conjugated ethylenic 
unsaturation and (b) a member of the 
group consisting of the dihydric alcohols, 
the diamines and the amino-alcohols 
and (II) a linear condensation polymer 
formed by the reaction of (c) an alpha, 
beta, ethylenically unsaturated aliphatic 
dicarboxylic acid and (d) a member of 
the group consisting of the dihydric 
alcohols, the diamines and the amino- 
alcohols. 





Bituminous Emulsions 
U.S. Patent 2,509,574. Paul E. McCoy, 
San Francisco, Calif., assignor by mesne 
assignments, to Stancal Asphalt & Bitu- 
muls Company, San Francisco, Calif., a 
corporation of Delaware. 

A method of preparing a quick-break- 
ing, free-flowing, oil-in-water type bitu- 
minous emulsion having an A, S. T. M. 
D-244 demulsibility of not less than 
about 60%, stable in storage and han- 
dling and stable in storage against the 
incorporation therein of as much as 
0.5% by weight of the emulsion of am- 
monium and alkali metal dichromates, 
comprising emulsifying a bituminous 
material in water to produce a quick- 
breaking bitumen-in-water emulsion and 
incorporating in the emulsion, at a time 
before the water and bituminous ma- 
terial cease to be subjected to emulsify- 
ing conditions, a small amount of a 
salt selected from the group consisting 
of ammonium dichromate and _ alkali 
metal dichromates, said bituminous 
emulsion comprising by weight about 
55-70% bituminous material, 30-50% 
of water and 0.05-0.5% of said salt. 


Polyester Process 
U. §. Patent 2,497,968. David W. 
Young, Roselle and Julius P. Rocca, 
Linden, N. ]., assignors to Standard Oil 
Development Co., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

The process which comprises reacting 
a substantially pure methyl dilinoleate 
with decamethylene glycol in the pres- 
ence of about 0.3 to 1.0% of zinc 
dilinoleate having a molecular weight 
of about 1,000, at a temperature of 
about 180° C. to 220° C. for a suffi- 
cient reaction time to produce a high 
molecular weight polyester. 


Polymerizing Process 


U. S. Patent 2,497,107. Karl H. Weber, 
Washington, D. C., assignor to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., a corpo- 
ration of Pennsylvania. 

The process which comprises poly- 
merizing a material selected from the 
group consisting of an open chain, ali- 
phatic conjugated diene containing 4 to 
6 carbon atoms and a mixture of such a 
conjugated diene with a different co- 
polymerizable compound containing a 
vinyl radical in an aqueous emulsion in 
the presence of a polymerization regula- 
tor selected from the group consisting of 
alkyl 11l-mercaptyl undecanoate, alkyl 
10-mercaptyl undecanoate, and a mix- 
ture of alkyl 11-mercaptyl undecanoate 
and alkyl 10-mercaptyl undecanoate, 
said alkyl radical having 1 to 4 carbon 
atoms inclusive. 


























Synthetic Wax 

U. S. Patent 2,506,903. Herschel G. 
Smith, Wallingford, and Troy L. Can- 
trell, Lansdowne, Pa., assignors to Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., a cor- 
poration of Pennsylvania. 

A composition of waxy character 
comprising a substantially neutral higher 
fatty monocarboxylic acid ester of a 
fusible, soluble monoalkylated phenol- 
formaldehyde condensation product, the 
higher fatty acid being selected from 
the class consisting of saturated and 
monoolefinic fatty acids having at least 
8 carbon atoms, and the alkyl sub- 
stituent of the alkylated phenol having 
from 4 to 12 carbon atoms. 


Polyvinyl Acetals 


U. S. Patent 2,506,014. Francis Joseph 
Curtiss, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., a corporation of Delaware. 


A composition of matter consisting 
essentially of a polyvinyl acetal resin 
and a still residue obtained as a by- 
product in the process which includes 
the steps of heating a compound taken 
from the group consisting of benzene 
and mixtures thereof with toluene and 
xylene to temperatures at which di- 
phenyls and terphenyls are formed, dis- 


tilling the product to remove uncon- 
verted material; that boil below 200° 
C., chlorinating the resultant residue 
and distilling the chlorinated mixture 
at 250 to 420° C. to remove therefrom 
pure chlorinated diphenyls and _ chlori- 
nated terphenyls, said still residue con- 
sisting essentially of chlorinated poly- 
compounds taken from the 
group consisting of chlorinated  tri- 
ortho-phenylene and chlorinated di- 
phenyl benzene polymers, said residue 
having a melting point of from 50 to 
250° C. and a chlorine content of 50 
to 60%, said composition containing 
up to 100 parts of still residue per 100 
parts of polyvinyl acetal resin. 


phenyl 


Fumaric Esters 


U. S. Patent 2,498,084. Jerome G. 
Kuderna, Jr., Passaic, N. ]., and Robert 
H. Snyder, Chicago, Ill., assignors to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., a corporation of New Jersey. 

A soluble unsaturated binary copoly- 
mer of a di-2-alkenyl fumarate selected 
from the class consisting of diallyl 
fumarate, dimethallyl fumarate, and 
di(2-chloroallyl) fumarate and a chlo- 
rinated-alkene having from three to four 
carbon atoms prepared from a mix in 
which the said alkene ranges from 10— 
500% by weight based on the weight 
of the fumarate. 


Modified Melamine Resins 


U.S. Patent 2,508,875. Milton J. Scott, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., a 
corporation of Delaware. 


A surface coating resin comprising 
the heat-reaction product of a methylol 
melamine-alcohol condensation product 
with an aryl sulfonamide taken from 
the group consisting of benzene sulfon- 
amide and ring-substituted benzene sul- 
fonamides wherein the substituent is. 
an alkyl group, the ratio of said aryl 
sulfonamide to chemically combined 
melamine varying from 0.1 to 1 mol per 
mol of melamine. 
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The superior purity of Barrett* 
phthalic anhydride makes its use es- 
pecially desirable in the manu- 
facture of better alkyd coatings 
where whiter finishes and perfect 
colors are required. 

In the solid state, Barrett Phthalic 
anhydride has a pure flat white color 
with no tints of any primary color. 
This color is retained indefinitely. 

In the molten state, Barrett 
phthalic anhydride is practically 
water-white or colorless, well with- 
in the limit of the standard speci- 
fication of 55-Hazen established by 
the industry. In actual tests, it has 
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KEEP IT THAT WAY! 
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remained within the limit of 55- 
Hazen when kept molten for more 
than 60 hours—a period of time 
well beyond any normal require- 
ment for processing in plant kettles. 


Barrett phthalic anhydride is 
shipped in 5-ply paper bags, even 
net weight 80 Ibs.; and in light 
wooden barrels, even net weight 
275 Ibs. 

We have prepared an interesting 
and most useful 48-page illustrated 
booklet entitled ‘“‘Phthalic An 
hydride.” We will be happy to send 
you a copy with our compliments 
upon request. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric GLOSSMETER 





For reliable gloss measurements 
according to ASTM D523-49T 
on paints, varnishes, and lacquers 
Also for 
@ Tristimulus Colorimetry with 3 _ Filters 


@ Sheen Measurements at 85 Degree Incidence 
@ Dry Hiding Power and Infra-Red Reflectance 


in accordance with Federal Specifications TT-P-141b 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for Bulletin #677 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Leiman Bros. 


AIR MOTOR 
Variable Speed 

Air motor provides variable speed 
power source for a laboratory agita- 
tor plus being spark-proof and splash- 
proof. The use of a Leiman air motor 
allows instant and economical vari- 
able speed control. As the viscosity 
of the agitated liquid increases the 
agitator r.p.m. are kept constant by 
merely increasing the air pressure. 
The particular application shown 
was made in the laboratory of a 
prominent New Jersey plastics manu- 
facturer. From the safety angle, the 
use of an air motor is always advis- 
able wherever inflammable vapors, 
dust, gases, etc. are present and the 
use of an electric motor or gasoline 
would be dangerous. Leiman Bros., 
Inc. 31-G Christie St., Newark 5, 
N. J. PVP—October. 


WATER BATH 
Adjustable Regulator 


Water bath is fitted with a preci- 
sion-built, adjustable thermo-regula- 
tor and controls to maintain a tem- 
perature of 77 degrees F. + 0.2 
degree F. for use with Gardner Bub- 
ble Viscometer Tube. Henry A. 
Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 4723 Elm 
St., Bethesda, Md. PVP—-October. 
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PUMPS 
Self-priming 

Positive self-priming, no large and 
bulky priming reservoir, no recircula- 
tion of water during pumping stage, 
and efficiencies comparable to stand- 
ard centrifugal pumps are the feature 
of these pumps, according to the 
manufacturer. Made in sizes from 4 
h.p. to 5 h.p., open and closed im- 
pellers. Capacities to 120 G.P.M. and 
heads to 135 feet depending on ca- 
pacity. Suction lifts up to 25 feet. 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
New York. PVP—October. 


CLEANING MACHINE 
Removes Accumulation on Floors 
Floor cleaning machine is equipped 
with wire brushes, which are made 
in several styles for specialized work, 
that “grind” accumulation of vari- 
ous kinds on floor surfaces. It is 
especially adapted for removing ac- 
cumulations from mixing, grinding, 
and filling room floors in paint and 
varnish plants. This machine uses 
two discs or brushes rotating in op- 
posite directions and driven by a 14 
h.p. electric motor. A_ reversing 
switch is built into the motor so the 
direction of rotation of brushes can 
be changed, thereby constantly pre- 
senting a sharp cutting edge to the 
floor. Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Ma- 
chinery Co., 1250 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. PVP—October. 


PLASKON RESIN 
For Appliance Finishes 


Plaskon 3101 is recommended for 
formulating vehicles for white bak- 
ing enamels. According to the manu- 
facturer, this resin has unparalled 
soap resistance and color retention. 
For further details, write to Plaskon 
Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Toledo 6. Ohio. PVP—October. 


ISOCYANATES 
Paint Intermediate 


A series of isocyanates are now 
available. These have found to be of 
increasing value in paint, rubber, 
and _ plastics. Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. PVP—October. 


TRACTION WHEEL 
For Bucket Elevators 


This drive wheel, provides longer 
service, increases chain life, insures 
against chain breakage due to over- 
load, affords safer operation and 
lowers maintenance costs, according 
to the manufacturer. 

Beaumont “Trac-Pull’’ 
combine the advantages of the con- 
ventional sprocket and _ traction 
wheels and eliminate certain disad- 
vantages inherent in these types. De- 
signed with “corrugations” on the 
rim, rather than with teeth as used 
on sprocket wheels or with smooth 
rims as used on conventional trac- 
tion wheels, it is said that these 
wheels will not jam and break the 
chain and will not slip when load 
conditions do not exceed the maxi- 
mum specified by the manufacturer. 
Beaumont Birch Co., 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. PVP—October. 
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Clark Equipment 


GAS CARLOADER 
With Dynatork Drive 


Dynatork drive on carloader in- 
creases as much as 20 percent the 
amount of work a fork-lift truck can 
do, according to the manufacturer. 
It eliminates jerks, repeated shifting 
of gears when operating in close 
quarters. There is no friction-type 
clutch and the conventional trans- 
mission is replaced by constant mesh, 
2-speed forward-and-reverse gear- 
ing. Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. 
PVP—October. 








COLORANTS 
For All Coatings 

The ‘“Tint-A-Matic” system is 
made up of 24 color tubes, yet tints 
and shades procurable through inter- 
mix are practically unlimited. These 
color cubes are adaptable for use in 
eight different types of paint, includ- 
ing house paint, wall paints in flat, 
gloss or semi-gloss, brick and cement 
paint, furniture enamels, trim and 
trellis finishes, and floor and deck 
enamels, according to the manufac- 
turer. Rahr Color Clinic, 9 E. 56th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. PVP-- 
October. 








CATALYST 


For Emulsion Polymerization 





Hydroperoxide solution promotes 
low-temperature emulsion polymer- 
ization of butadiene and styrene with 
redox and peroxamine recipes. It 
also accelerates polymerization of 
vinyl monomers. Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. PVP—Octo- 
ber. 
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PAINT STRIPPER 
Use Hot or Cold 


Loncoterge 72063 strips and 
cleans surfaces of baked-on acid- 
and alkali-resistant finishes and also 
removes carbonized films. Stripper 
may be used hot or cold. A 50% 
dilution strips at a speed only slightly 
less than when used straight. When 
used hot, most finishes are removed 
in 2 to 5 minutes. Maximum strip- 
ping action of Loncoterge #2063 is 
attained within temperature range 
of 155 to 225 degrees F. London 
Chemical Co., 607 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. PWP—October. 


END DUMPS 
With Wheels 


The units may be handled by plat- 
form or fork truck, and the wheels 
give convenience of movement in 
crowded plant areas and narrow 
aisles. Two wheels are stationary and 
two are swivel casters. Dumping is 
simplified by a rocker geared to a 
track. A safety latch locks during 
loading. The dumps are built of 
heavy steel plate reinforced with 
angles and channels, and are of all- 
welded construction. Customers may 
specify size and capacity. Palmer- 
Shile Co., 12663 Mansfield St.. 
Detroit 27, Mich. PWVP—October. 
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No. 10615 
WHITE ENAMEL LIQUID 


We feel confident in recommending our No. 10615 WHITE ENAMEL 
LIQUID. You will be quick to grasp the advantage of an enamel 
made from this liquid. No. 10615 is a perfect vehicle for manufac- 
turing an enamel which has a buttery-like consistency, brushes very 
freely, dries hard overnight, stays put and levels out satisfactorily. 












Non-yellowing and gloss retention tests show this vehicle to be 
unusually fine in both regards. Enamels made therefrom have excel- 
lent whiteness and practically no after-yellowing on age. 


Write for finished samp 








2 and formula for making. 










McCLOSKEY VARNISH CO. 





















































NEW PRODUCTS 


MICROPHOTOMETER 
High Sensitivity 

Light-scattering microphotometer 
which measures 20 micro-lumens of 
scattered light, has a sensitivity ap- 
proximately 100 times greater than 
similar instruments. 

It may be used with any of the 
accepted techniques for molecular 
weight, particle size, microfluores- 
cence, depolarization, dissymmetry, 
and microturbidity measurements. 
Its high sensitivity opens new fields 
in the measurement of optical-glass 
scattering power and in microchem- 
ical turbidity analyses. 

The new instrument is portable 
and completely a-c operated. It em- 
ploys two built-in electronic-regu- 
lated power supplies, also a d-c am- 
plifier which operates the panel 
microammeter and which 
connected directly to an external re- 
corder. Full scale deflections of the 
panel microammeter are made with 
photomultiplier tube currents of 10, 
1, .1, and .01 microamperes. Details 
are given in Bulletin 2182, obtain- 
able from the manufacturer, the 
American Instrument Company, 
Inc., Silver Spring, Maryland. PVP 

October. 


may be 


DRUM AGITATOR 
Hand & Power Operation 


One of the primary features of the 
new American-Ingraham agitator is 
the unique driving spud on the end of 
the agitator bar which makes it 
adaptable to either power or hand 
operation. It is also said that this 
agitator is highly efficient and will 
produce a laboratory mix in as little 
as ten minutes. This efficiency is due 
to the fact that the various planes of 
the agitator bar are turned at angles, 
which, when in motion, raise the 
settled material from the bottom of 
the drum and mix it through the en- 
tire contents. This bar also provides 
a sweeping arm and chime-scraper 
which loosens material from the bot- 
tom and the hard-to-get-at chime of 
the drum. 

For information on the new Ameri- 
can-Ingraham Agitator, write to the 
American Pulley Company, 4200 
Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. PVP—October. 





| 
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PORTABLE GLOSSMETER 
With Constant Voltage 


New Glossmeter measures 85 de- 
gree specular gloss according to 
Method 611.1, Federal Specification 
TT-P-141b. The instrument con- 
sists of an exposure head with lamp, 
lens and sensitive light meter in es- 
sentially the arrangement employed 
in the new Gardner 60 degree Port- 
able Glossmeter. With this head is a 
power supply that may be either a 
transformer or a battery. This unit 
has been designed especially for the 
measurement of sheen of interior 
wall paints and camouflage paints. 
Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 
4723 Elm St., Bethesda, Md. PVP 


October. 





RUBBER BUCKETS 
For Corrosive Liquids 


Unbreakable bucket for carrying 
corrosive chemicals is made of En- 
rup, a new thermosetting blend of 
plastic and rubber. According to the 
manufacturer, this material will re- 
sist aliphatic solvents, all concentra- 
tion of alkali, most acids and other 
corrosive liquids up to temperatures 
of 150 degree F. They are not de- 
signed for carrying formic, glacial 
acetic or concentrated nitric and sul- 
phuric acids. They are not recom- 
mended for aromatic solvents, esters 
or ketones. United States Rubber 
Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20. PVP—October. 


Vinsol® Resin 


[TTXY cut Costs! 


If you make dark colored lacquer or varnish formulas, you 
can save money on resin costs with Hercules ‘‘Vinsol’’, a 
dark-colored, high-melting resin. Toughness, flexibility, or 
hardness can be governed by the ratio of “‘Vinsol’’ to film- 
former and plasticizer. And “‘Vinsol” is compatible with 
many film-formers, including nitrocellulose, ethyl cellulose, 
cellulose acetate, and chlorinated rubber. Send for generous 
test sample and new booklet, ‘‘Vinsol in Protective Coatings’”’. 








Low oxi\0F 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 926 Market St.. Wilmington, Del. 
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Donald Roon 
Donald Roon Elected 
Vice-Pres. of Nuodex 


Mr. Donald Roon, formerly assistant 
to the president, has been elected a vice- 
president of Nuodex Products Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., specialty chemical man- 
ufacturers, at the semi-annual meeting 
of the board of directors. Mr. Roon, in 
his new position, will be responsible for 
integrating new projects in manufac- 
turing, sales and research throughout 
the company and its affiliates. 


Blake Paint Corp. Formed 


Formation of Blake Paint Corporation 
was announced recently by its president, 
Dudley B. Blake. Offices are at 103 East 
125 Street in New York City. 

Organized to supply industrial finishes, 
Mr. Blake stated that “personalized ser- 
vice” would be rendered to manufac- 
turers of metal, wood and plastic items 
who use lacquers, synthetics, enamels, 
varnishes, thinners, wrinkle and ham- 
mer finishes and vinyl coatings. 

In addition, a full line of house 
paints for interior and exterior use will 
be sold to paint distributors and dealers 


throughout the country. 
e 


Dow Completes Two Latex. Plants 


Completion of two latex plants has 
been announced by Donald L. Gibb, 
manager of the plastic sales division of 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. A 
new plant at Freeport, Texas and the 
rebuilt plant at Midland have started 
production. The Midland plant was se- 
verely damaged by fire some five months 
ago. The addition of the Texas plant 
will double the capacity of Dow’s latex 
production. 
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D. H. Mott Named Technical 
Dir. at Bristol Lacquer 


Mr. Fred J. Gentile, president of the 
Bristol Lacquer and Chemical Comp- 
any at Forestville, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Douglas H. 
Mott to the post of technical director 
in the firm. Speaking of Mr. Mott’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. Gentile remarked, “Mr. 
Mott’s technical knowledge of paint 
chemistry will render invaluable service 
to the paint-buying public.” 


z 
Havens Appointed Calco Pigment 
Pacific Coast Manager 
F. B. Havens, formerly technical field 
service representative, Pigment Depart- 
ment, American Cyanamid Company, 
Calco Chemical Division, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast Regional Man- 








Commercial Solvents Names 
Three New Directors 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Arthur B. Lawrence, senior partner of 
F. S. Smithers & Co., and Henry V. B. 
Smith, partner of H. J. Baker & Bro., 
have been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Commercial Solvents Corpora- 


tion. 
° 


Chase Drier Names New York, 
New Jersey Representative 


Chase Driers & Chemicals Division of 
Industrial Lining Engineers, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa., announces the appoint- 
ment of C. E. Schott Co., Inc., 555 77th 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, as its sales 
agent and distributor in Metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey areas. 

















ager. 
r 
Formulate your 
Aluminum Pain 
: and provide these 3 big advantages 
to your petroleum industry customers— 
eS ® LOWER EVAPORATION LOSS 
fe —It reflects heat toa higher deg- 
ree than standard paste pigments. 
@ LESS FREQUENT PAINTING 
—Due to its greater degree of 
whiteness, color change is at a 
much lower rate—resulting in re- 
duced maintenance costs. 
2g @ IMPROVED APPEARANCE — 
Z It produces a whiter, brighter 
2 finish with a minimum of high- 
lighting and spotty glare. 

U 

G These and other advantages of this unique alumi- 
num pigment are of unusual interest to all users of 

4 aluminum paint. They are of particular advantage 
to the petroleum industry. 
— 

—_— There’s a real profit-making story which you can 
build around your Aluminum Paint, when you 
formulate with MD 565W ALUMINUM PASTE. 
Moreover, you pay no premium for this pigment. 
We will gladly provide your sales department with 
further data to capitalize on increasing consumer 
interest. WRITE TODAY. 

METALS DISINTEGRATING COMPANY, INC. 
Elizabeth B © New Jersey 
A y ©) DER 
9 @ 24.40 wy © DEK 



































Sam Ruggeri 


Lacquer & Chemical Names 
Ruggeri Project Engineer 


Irving Flaumenhaft, president of the | 
Lacquer and Chemical Corporation, an- | 


nounces the appointment of Sam Rug- 
geri as Project Engineer. 


Mr. Ruggeri was formerly with Centro | 


Research Laboratories where he con- 
ducted extensive research and develop- 





ment in the field of tropicalization of | 


materiel and the development of spec- 
ifications for moisture and fungus proof- 
ing materials for the 
nance of the U. S. Navy. 

Under Mr. Ruggeri’s direction, the 
Lacquer and Chemical Corporation 


Bureau of Ord- | 


plans to become a supplier for all types | 


of coatings and related formulations 
designed to protect materiel against the 


effects of moisture and fungus deteriora- 


tion. He will also direct research and de- 
velopment in connection with changes 
in old and new Government Specifica- 
tions Finishes. 

* 


ACS Paint Div. Officers 


At the recent 118th National Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, the 
Division of Paint, Varnish and Plastics 
Chemistry elected the following officers: 

Francis Scofield of the Scientific Sec- 
tion of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association was named chair- 
man-elect for the ensuing year. 

H. F. Payne of the American Cyan- 
amid Co. was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

D. C. Lewis was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee. 

Dr. E. E. McSweeney of Battelle In- 
stitute who has served as chairman-elect 
for the past year automatically becomes 
chairman of the Division. 
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N. Y. U. Paint Symposium 

The third annual varnish and paint 
symposium will be held at 
College of Engi- 
on Saturday, Nov. 


chemistry 
New York University, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


neering, 


18, 1950. This symposium is sponsored 
by the College of Engineering, New 
York Paint and Varnish Production 


Clubs and New York Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. Dr. Max Kronstein 
all-day 


Papers to be delivered at this meeting 


is in charge of the meeting. 
are: 

Oxidation of Drying 
and Semi-drying Oils” by P. S. Hess and 
G. A. O’Hare of the Congoleum-Nairn, 


“Comparative 


Inc. 
“Further Investigations on Solid State 
by Dr. Max 


of Film-Forming Materials” 
Kronstein. 


We’re swamped with orders—a dazing, devastating deluge. 
This is not due to war orders but to an accelerated rate 


of industrial and consumer buying. 


No one dislikes this embarrassing situation more 


than we do. We hope it won’t last very long. 


i* 


Remember, too, that we love you. For 


as fairly as possible. 


being angels of understanding and 


cooperation, we think you deserve a halo. 





“Mildewing of Paints and Its Pre- 
vention” by Richard E. Vicklund and 
Milton Manowitz, U. S. Engineer Re- 
search & Development Laboratories. 
The afternoon session will be a col- 
loquim on “Protection of Submerged 
Surfaces”. This part of the program will 
be introduced by Frank LaQue of the 
International Nickel Corp. 


Thomas O’Dwyer Representing 
Nuodex Products in Midwest 


Thomas J. O’Dwyer, formerly Mid- 
west district manager for the Chemical 
Division of the Celanese Corporation, 
has been appointed to represent Nuodex 
Products Co., Inc. in the middle western 
area. He will handle the complete line 
of Nuodex materials for the protective 
coatings field including driers, wetting 
and grinding aids, and fungicides. 














Naturally, our regular, old-time customers come first. 
But, alas, everybody is out after us for material. 





panes 


Our production men are working themselves to a frazzle to 
increase output. More material will be coming your way. 


Meanwhile, remember that we are treating everyone 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
CORPORATION 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WITCO REPORTS 


Witco Chemical Co. of 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. has 
issued the following reports: 

Report G-2 on Aluminum Octo- 
ate, Report M-7 on Wettable Zinc 
Stearate #10, Report M-8 on Cal- 
cium Stearate #40, Report P-9 on 
6% Cobalt Octoic Drier, Report 
P-10 on 6% Calcium Naphthenate, 
Report P-11 on 8% Zinc Naph- 
thenate, and P-12 on 6% Iron Tal- 
late. 


PHOSPHATE COATING 


Touch-up Granodine is the title 
of a new descriptive sheet issued by 
American Chemical Paint Co. on 
zinc phosphate coating and its ap- 
plication in the finishing industry. 
American Chemical Paint Co., Am- 
bler, Pa. 


FILTERS 


Eight-page folder contains specific 
information on the use of Titeflex 
filters and their applications in vari- 
ous chemical industries. Operation 
methods together with drawings of 
the various units and parts are also 
included. Copies may be obtained 
from Titeflex, Inc., 500 Frelinghuy- 
sen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


BLENDERS 


Four-page folder describes the 
twin shell blender for mixing dry 
solid materials. Tables containing 
general dimensions and drive data 
are given. Typical mixing and 
blending tests of various materials 
are neatly described through draw- 
ings and charts. The Patterson- 
Kelley Co., Inc., East Stroudsburg, 


Pa. 


PLIOLITE LATEX 


Pliolite Latex 170 is described in 
this technical bulletin issued by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Chemical Div., Akron, Ohio. Prop- 
erties, compounding and uses of this 
resinous dispersion are covered in 
this bulletin. 


30 





VINYL PLASTICIZER 

Solubility, compatibility, and phys- 
ical properties of “Panaflex BN” 
plasticizer for vinyl chloride and co- 
polymer resins are covered in an 
8-page bulletin issued by the Pan 
American Chemicals Div., Pan 
American Refining Corp., 122 E. 
12nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


are covered. 


MIXERS 

Vertical and horizontal mixers are 
illustrated in a 24-page bulletin pub- 
lished by Mercer-Robinson Co., Inc., 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
These mixers are recommended for 
pre-blending resinous materials with 
plasticizers. 





POLYESTER RESINS 


Physical properties and com- 
pounding instructions and data for a 
series of polyester resins are described 
in a 21-page booklet issued by Rohm 
& Haas Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Methods of lami- 
nating, molding, casting, caulking, 
impregnating and suggested uses of 
these resins are also given. 


VISCOMETER 

Description and principle of oper- 
ation of the synchro-lectric viscom- 
eter for use in the laboratory and 
plant are described in this four-page 
folder. Brookfield Engineering Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 





NEW HEAVY DUTY KNEADER 


Designed to help you meet today’s high production 
schedules. This improved Ross Kneader and Mixer 
has proven highly efficient and economical under all 


conditions. 


Quality built throughout. Model 41L in 5 and 10 gallon 
mixing capacities. Plain or steam jacketed. Special 


covers optional. 


Write today for complete details on this and other 
Ross equipment. 


CHARLES ROSS & SON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Mixing and Grinding Machinery Since 1869 


156 CLASSON AVENUE 









BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 

























YELLOWING STUDIES 

Technical Bulletin No. 4 issued by 
the Wet Ground Mica Association, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. contains Studies on the 
Yellowing of Alkyd Paints Having 
Various Pigmentation. This study is 
the result of the current research 
program at the College of Engineer- 
ing, New York University, on the 
use of wet ground mica as,an ex- 
tender in paints. During this research 
the question arose as to how the yel- 
lowing of the paint film, which ap- 
pears during extended heating, could 
be compared successfully. The fact 
that alkyd paints show this effect in 
the course of baking at relatively 
high temperatures was known, but 
the comparative yellowing of paints 
having various pigmentation and 
various extender materials was not 
known. The bulletin discusses test 
method used, types of paints and pig- 
mentations used in the study, and 
results of the experimental work to- 
gether with conclusions. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


A series of material handling case 
studies has been made by field men of 
The Rapids-Standard Company, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan. These 
four-page folder field reports outline 
the problem and solution of specific 
applications. Result of new methods 
are given in statistical form. In many 
cases a floor-plan drawing is in- 
cluded. All reports show installation 
photographs with descriptive cap- 
tions. The Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, Inc., 342-5 Rapistan Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FIRE SAFETY 

The Solvay Sales Div., Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St., New York 6, N. Y. has recently 
published a 23-page pocket-sized 
booklet entitled “Stop Small Fires 
from Growing Up.” This booklet de- 
scribes the use of calcium chloride in 
fire fighting equipment and shows 
how it may prevent freezing, evap- 
oration and fouling. 


KEL-F DISPERSIONS 

Two series of non-aqueous disper- 
sion Kel-F are described in this 6- 
page bulletin. Property and applica- 
tion information are included. M. W. 
Kellog Co., Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Div., 225 Broadway, New York, 
i 
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ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

The 1951 edition of the booklet, 
“Physical Properties of Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemicals,” has just been is- 
sued by Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Division, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. This 16-page 
booklet is a condensed guide for users 
of organic chemicals. It presents data 
on applications and physical proper- 
ties of more than 250 synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals in tabular form for 
ready and easy reference. Copies may 
be obtained without charge by 
writing to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Division, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Ask for 
Form 6136. 


NO KICK-OUT IN 10 YEARS 








OILS & RESINS 


Manual lists useful oils and resins 
for the paint industry. Description, 
uses, specifications and  recom- 
mended driers are given for alkyd 
resin solutions and solid resins. Prop- 
erties of processed fish, linseed and 
soya oils are also included. Crown 
Oil Products Corp., 2-14 49th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


METERING PUMPS 


The uses and various features of 
the Robinson No. 6100 Metering 
Pump are described in this bulletin 
recently published by Edward E. 
Robinson, Inc., 95 Park Ave., Nutley, 








Sun Spirits Solves a Varnish Maker's Problems— 
No More Gumming in the Cans, No Discoloration 


A varnish manufacturer was getting 
poor results with the solvent he 
used. Sometimes it worked well; but 
at other times it gave the varnishes 
a dark cast. Further, the solvent 
was unreliable in its action, causing 
the products to gum in the cans. 
Ten years ago, on the advice of a 
Sun representative, the company 
changed to Sun Spirits. This solvent 
—an old reliable in the paint and 
varnish field—completely eliminated 
the trouble, and has been used ex- 
clusively ever since. The manufac- 
turer finds Sun Spirits always the 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


same in quality. It never kicks out, 
and it permits his varnishes to hold 
their natural color. His products 
have gained in reputation because of 
their dependability and uniformity. 
Sun Spirits has excellent solvent 
and wetting-out properties with 
most natural and synthetic resins. 
Volatility is carefully controlled to 
assure reliable drying-time in fin- 
ished products. Purity is constantly 
checked to maintain consistent 
quality. For complete information, 
call your nearest Sun Office. 
SUN OIL COMPANY e@ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
in Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. , Toronto and Montreal 
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Instrument Simplifies 
Corrosion Study 


Presented at Annual Conference of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, Ottawa. 

A new instrument that simplifies the 
laboratory study of galvanic corrosion 
and is useful in the study of metals and 
alloys for the aircraft and automobile 
industries was described by Dr. Hugh 
P. Godard of Aluminium Laboratories 
Limited, Kingston. 

Galvanic corrosion occurs at joints 
between different metals and its study 
is of extreme practical importance be- 
cause of the complexity of modern 
machines such as aircraft, automobiles 
and ships, he said. In the laboratory the 
study of galvanic corrosion is often 
difficult and wrong answers may be 
obtained unless the work is carefully 
done. This new instrument simplifies 
the laboratory study of this type of 
corrosion, he claimed. 

Dr. Godard gave examples of the 
utility of this new instrument. These in- 
cluded its use in the selection of light 
alloys for aircraft, the choice of valve 
metals for aluminum beer barrels, and 
the study of alloys for automobile 
cylinder heads. 


Inositol-Linseed Fatty 

Acid Drying Oils 

Gibbons, J. P. and Gordon, K. M., In- 
dustrial Engineering Chemistry 42(8 
1591-1594, 1950. 

This paper describes experimental 
work which had the intention of pre- 
paring a drying oil with properties 
superior to linseed oil for the purpose of 
partially replacing the scarce tung oil. 
A synthetic drying oil was prepared from 
inositol and linseed fatty acids. As the 
molar ratio of reactants is descreased, 
from 6:1 (Linseed fatty acids inositol 
there is increased development of color, 
high viscosity and lower acid number. 
It is believed that esterification of in- 
ositol by linseed acids proceeds pref- 
erentially to the hexa-esters regardless 
of the molar ratio of reactants. At 293 
degrees C and 310 degrees C the rapid 
increase in viscosity above five poises is 
suggestive of oiticia and tung oil body- 
ing characteristics. Varnishes prepared 
from inositol drying oil and Bakelite sol- 
uble resin BR-254 have good drying 
time and good water and alkali resist- 


ance. 
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Effect of Driers on 
Wood Oil-Stand Oil 


Dr. F. Wilborn. Presented at the First 
General Meeting of the Paint and Var- 
nish Committee of the Chamber of 
Technology, Berlin. 

Dr. Wilborn discussed a series of ex- 
periments conducted at the Organa, 
Fahlberg-List, Magdeburg. These tests 
were carried out with 1% wood oil- 
stand oil boiled oils containing precipi- 
tated resinates of cerium, cobalt, copper, 
iron, manganese, nickel, lead, thorium 
and zinc. The drying periods of these 
products applied in form of thin films 
on glass panels and subjected to the 
influence of daylight were determined 
in the usual manner. The results of 
these tests confirmed the strong drying 
effect of the iron resinate first deter- 
mined by Quincke and Kamphausen. 
The degree of drying influence was 
found to be the following (best to 
poorest 

Cobalt, iron, cerium, copper, man- 

ganese, thorium, nickel, lead, zinc. 
The tets were then repeated in an 
exactly identical manner in the dark, 
the order of the drying effects now 
being the following: — 

Cobalt, cerium, copper, manganese, 

thorium, iron, nickel, lead, zinc. 

These results indicate that the dry- 
ing properties of the wood oil-stand 
oils siccativated with iron resinate de- 
pend very much on the influence of day- 
light; the cerium boiled oils appear to 
be practically independent of daylight, 
cobalt resinates prove best under all 
conditions, while nickel-, lead- and zinc 
resinates made the poorest showing. 

The tests were then extended to com- 
binations of two metal resinates. These 
combinations in wood oil-stand oil 
exhibited a high degree of similarity 
with the same combinations in linseed 
oil-boiled oils. As a result of earlier in- 
vestigations Dr. Wilborn and his co- 
operators were able to determine a 
rather sharply defined difference be- 
tween certain groups of combinations 
in linseed oil-boiled oil, the two out- 





standing groups being the manganese- 
cobalt group and the lead-thorium- 
cerium group of siccatives. Practically 
the same kind of grouping exists in the 
wood oil-stand oil boiled oil mixtures. 
In the case of the manganese-lead com- 
binations, the optimum ratios were 
found to be 1: 4 the same as in the 
corresponding linseed oil combinations. 

Another fact confirmed by these re- 
cent tests, the same as by the earlier 
linseed oil combination tests, is that the 
metals ‘of a group do not always react 
the same at all times, especially with 
regard to the effect of daylight. While, 
for instance, iron resinates show definite 
relations with the manganese-cobalt 
group in the dark, they react less defi- 
nite in this direction under the influence 
of daylight. 

Referring to the influence of the per- 
cent quantities of dryers within the 
wood oil-stand oil mixtures, Dr. Wil- 
born found the same hyperbolic depend- 
ence as that determined by Dr. Eibner 
and Dr. Pallauf for the linseed oil 
products. 


Interesting Aspects in Binding 
Plasticizers to Eucolloids 


Dr. C. Thinius. Presented at the First 
General Meeting of the Paint and Var- 
nish Committee of the Chamber of 
Technology, Berlin. 

The mechanical admixture of sub- 
stances generally known as plasticisers 
to the Eucolloids, a process termed “ex- 
ternal plasticizing,” represents a reac- 
tion influenced by a number of second- 
ary valencies. 

In the case of the kind of plasticity 
typical of a solid solution of polyvinyl 
chloride in plasticiser the latter is pres- 
ent in a different condition. Part of the 
plasticiser is quite rigidly combined with 
the polyvinyl chloride by secondary 
valencies, while the remainder of the 
plasticiser is combined within the outer 
sphere of the solvatation complex with- 
out the intervention of these secondary 
valencies. In the case of a dipole-less 
fluid of unsymmetrical structure—ben- 
zenes—only this latter part can be re- 
moved by extraction, while solutions of 
even a comparatively small dipole are 
able to break up the secondary valency 
combination, permitting complete sepa- 
ration of all the plasticiser. 

Dipole-less solutions of spherical 
molecular construction or of benzol- 
ring-structure are also able in some in- 
stances to completely break up the sec- 
ondary valency combinations. It is thus 
possible to obtain a gradual arrange- 
ment (or classification) of the rigidity 
of secondary valency combinations, 
which is of considerable practical im- 
portance in connection with the ben- 
zene-fast masses. 


















Independent of the method of their 
production and the weight relations 
polyvinyl chloride: phthalic acid butyl 
ester, these plasticisers always yielded 
one secondary valency combination of 
20 basic moles of vinyl chloride per 
one mole of Palatinol “C” 

If this method is applied to other 
colloidal systems, similar conditions pre- 
vail. The structure of films produced by 
mixtures of collodion wool and non- 
solvent plasticizers, such as for instance 
castor oil, is quite different from that 
obtained with solvent plasticizers, while 
certain intermediate conditions between 
these two are exhibited by 
films containing plasticizers able to be 
activated to form solvents for collodion 
wool by the action of alcohols. 

The existence of secondary valency 
combinations is also indicated by deter- 
mining the degree of volatility. Thus, 
in studying the system polyvinyl chlo- 
ride-phthalic acid butyl ester, it will be 
found that 20-24 basic moles 
combine with mole by 
secondary valency reaction. 


extremes 


about 
one of ester 

The problem of the combination of 
plasticizers with Eucolloids is of promi- 
nent importance in connection with all 
fields of application of the eucolloids, 
not only in connection with the struc- 
ture and general properties of paint and 





varnish or lacquer films, but with the 
production foil, leather substitutes, plas- 
tics, etc. 

Answering a number of inquiries Dr. 
Thinius advised that the critical tem- 
perature of solution of plasticizers is 
determined as follows:— 1-2 gms of 
the plasticizer in question are added to 
12-15 gms of polyvinyl chloride and 
the heated for one or two 
hours on the water bath as slowly as 
possible. It is thus possible to determine 
the critical temperature within 2 de- 
grees centigrade. 
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Ultrasonics in Paint 


Dr. G. Troger, Fette, Seifen, Anstrich- 
mittel, 52 (1950), 115-120 

The author describes the various prin- 
ciples and methods of producing ultra- 
sonic mechanical, thermic and 
electric processes), concentrating partic- 
ularly on the ultrasonic whistle and the 
ultrasonic sirens which generate fre- 
quencies ranging from audible sound to 
30-40 KHz. Magnetostrictive ultrasonic 
apparatus furnish frequencies of 20 to 
250 KHz while still higher frequencies 
are produced with piezo-electric ap- 
paratus. While ultrasonic processes have 
not been applied in the paint and varnish 
industries at least not on an 
industrial basis, there can be no doubt 


waves 


as yet, 





























that they will soon prove useful for a 
number of purposes. Dr. Tréger men- 
tions the three most obvious and im- 
portant possibilities: 1) the emulsifying 
action of ultrasonic waves, 2) Decom- 
position of macromolecules and de- 
polymerization, 3) dispersion of solids 
suspended in liquids. 

Ojil-in-water emulsions are produced 
by blowing the oil into the water through 
the ultrasonic whistle, or valve, while 
in another process the oil is projected 
against the long, sharp edged vibrating 
plate. 

Comparative tests with emulsifiers 
operating with and without the ultra- 
sonic equipment showed that all other 
conditions being equal, the ultrasonic 
method produced 20% hydrous paraffine 
oil emulsion, as against 5% by the old 
method. The ultrasonic treatment is 
usually repeated 3 to 5 times in order 
to get perfect emulsions; it must not be 
repeated too often since in that case the 
whistle-valve does not exert a dispersing, 
but a coagulating action which naturally 
destroys the emulsions. 

However, the practical application of 
this and similar methods in the paint and 
varnish industries still is in its pre- 
liminary, or initial, stages since the 
volumes treated are much too small for 
bulk production. (i.e. about 50 liters = 
13 gallon batches). 
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Have You Ordered A Subscription 


PAINT and VARNISH PRODUCTION | 


The subscription cost is low— 


Make checks payable to 
POWELL MAGAZINES, INC. | 


855 Avenue of the Americas 
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A dual purpose truck that can be used 
to move barrels or drums and also serve 
as a drain rack. Available in two styles 
—with or without detachable handles. 
Sturdy frame-welded construction. 
Weight approximately 90 lbs. 


ltem NS-506 
(Handles welded to frame) 


Item NS-506 DH 
(truck complete with detachable handles) 


DESIGNED AND MANUFAC 


Vbmer 


16039 Fullerton Ave., DETROIT 27, MICH. 


Combination TRUCK 











and DRAIN RACK 
Loads Automatically 





$4250 
$4450 
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The same applies to the decomposition 
of macromolecules by ultrasonic treat- 
ment. Laboratory experiments indicated 
that pure linseed oil, for instance, does 
not respond to 30 minutes of ultrasonic 
treatment with 350 KHz and 300 watts, 
while the viscosity of wood oil similarly 
treated increased from 1385 cp. to 1616 
cp. 
The dispersing effect of ultrasonic 
treatment on the pigment contents of 
paints is considerable. A 5-minutes treat- 
ment with 350 KHz and 300 watts (6.3 
watts /cm*) sufficed to disperse all lumps 
within the batch treated. All mixtures 
and all pigments respond to this treat- 
ment although conditions vary consider- 
ably. While all mineral pigments tested 
were dispersed within 5-10 minutes, lany 
black required about 60 minutes of treat- 
ment for. complete dispersion. 


Electrographic Printing 
Kronstein, M., Ward, M. W. and Roper, 
R., Industrial and Engineering Chemistr) 
#2(8): 1568-1572, 1950. 
Electrographic printing is discussed as 
a method of determining pores in pro- 
tective films, water permeability of 
coatings after salt-fog exposures, Weath- 
er-O-meter tests, etc. Procedures for 
testing of paint coatings on copper, cad- 
mium, nickel, aluminum and magnes- 
ium differ only slightly from standard 
procedure for steel which consists of 
pressing the test plate between two pre- 
viously soaked papers (5% KNO, in dis- 
tilled water for 30 min.) at a pressure 
of 600 Ibs./sq. inch under an electron 
potential of 6 volts for 15-20 seconds. 
This is repeated for 3 or 4 successive 
prints. The method enables the worker 
to make rapid test informing him of 
the progress of his development work. 
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Oct. 16-20. National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 18-20. Society of the Plastics 
Industry, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Oct. 23-25. Packaging Institute, 
Annual Forum, Commodore 
Hotel, New York, i, Oi 

Nov. 9-11. Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs 
Convention. Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

Nov. 15-18. National Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association 
Convention, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Nov. 18. Third annual paint and 
varnish chemistry symposium, 
New York University, College 
of Engineering, Bronx 53, N. Y. 

Jan. 18-20. Society of Plastics En- 
gineers, National Technical 
Conference, Statler Hotel, N. Y. 

Mar. 5-9. A.S.T.M., Committee 
Week and Spring Meeting, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 7-9. Southern Paint and 
Varnish Production Club Meet- 
ing, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Mar. 13-16. Annual Conference 
of the National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers, Hotel 
Statler, N. Y. 

June 18-22. A.S.T.M. Annual 
Meeting, Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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WATER-GROUND 


“At Its Best 











Every Paint manufacturer using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using “CONCORD” because: 


1—It is ground exclusively from a clean, white Musco- 
vite Mica scrap imported from India and Africa 


2—It is whiter and purer. 
3—-It is strictly competitive in price. 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


35 Crescent Street 


-ie- Penacook, N. H. 


‘Pioneers in producing Mica for Paint’ 
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of oil absorptions 





The extra durability, 






the finer weathering qualities 


that Acicular Zinc Oxide 






gives to paint can be obtained 


with AZO Acicular Zinc Oxides 
A high oil absorption 


Zine Oxide having available in a wide range of 





large Acicular oil absorptions to meet 
Particles which gives 


heavy body. your requirements. 





A definitely Acicular type 

with a lower oil absorption, 

but chemically identical with 
AZO ZZZ-11 and AZO ZZZ-22. 


This book has been designed to 














acicular lead-free zinc oxide 
is @ superior pigment 


available in a wide range 

















A medium oil 
absorption Acicular 
Zinc Oxide imparting 
exceptional weather- 
ing qualities to 
exterior paints. 


help you select the right zinc 
_ 6 
oxides. Ask for your copy now. Mire - Y 















AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors for American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO + CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK 

















... 00 year's of it! 


When J. W. Binney founded Peekskill Chemical 
Works in 1864, he was determined his 
products should be the finest obtainable. 


This traditional insistence on quality still is the 
criterion for our production, Technical knowhow and all-out research 
are continually working as a well-matched team to 
assure you a supply of superior Carbon Blacks 
at the lowest possible cost. 


CARBON BLACKS 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO.- BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BINNEY & SMITH CO. PRODUCTS 


Akron, Binne; & Smith Co.; Boston, Binney & Smith Co.; Chicago, Binney & Smith Co.; Dallas, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; 
Detroit, Binney & Smith Co.; Houston, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; Kansas City, Mo., Abner Hood Chemical Co.; Les Angeles, 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Lovisville, Wm. B. Tabler Co.; Montreal, Binney & Smith Led.; Philadelphia, Binney & Smith Co.; 
St. Lovis, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; $t. Paul, Worum Chemical Co.; San Francisco, Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Toronto, Binney & Smith Led. 








